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Soviet foreign policy. Up to that time the guiding
hand of Litvinov had directed Russian influence in
favour of collective security and united action. After
the rebuff of Munich, when Russia was excluded
from the discussions which partitioned a State with
whom she was in technical alliance, Stalin withdrew
to his tent and awaited the inevitable approach of
war which would place him in the strategic position
of being courted by both sides.
He had not long to wait. The annexation of
Bohemia and Moravia in March 1939 destroyed the
last flickering hopes in London and Paris of reach-
ing an agreement with Germany by the way of
appeasement and laid bare the necessity of pre-
paring on a grand scale for the approaching show-
down. Great Britain and France endeavoured by
their guarantees to Poland and other threatened
States to build up a 'peace bloc' which should deter
Nazi Germany from further aggression; and in their
efforts to buttress this formation they sought Soviet
co-operation.
Stalin's price was high. He demanded a free
hand in the Baltic States, cloaked under the guise
of a 'guarantee'. The States concerned recoiled
from such a protective power and sought refuge in
treaties of non-aggression with Germany and in pro-
nouncements of neutrality. At the same time
Poland and Rumania, for whom Russian assistance
was sought, refused to countenance the passage of
Red troops through their territory, knowing full
well that the slogan of Joseph Stalin was akin to
that of Suttees' celebrated Mr. Jorrocks: 'Where I